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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE CHINESE PRESS. 


Issvep BY THE Roya InstiruTeE oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ARRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Summaries of articles in the Chinese vernacular Press will be published as 
a Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those interested 
in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current events are 
presented to the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood that the 
giblication of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed nor 
a guarantee that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biased. 


China's leaders are coming to realise that the Press is a power to be 
reckoned with. The Ta Kung Pao of December 29th records that Chiang Kai 
Shek, the head of the Nanking Government, has addressed a circular telegram 
to every newspaper office in the country expressing the hope that from the 
new year onwards they will criticise every Government Department ; army, 
fnance, foreign affairs, judiciary, etc.; he hopes that they will submit a 
considered opinion, with the sole restriction that they are not to attack 
individuals. The paper welcomes this as a first step towards the freedom 
of the Press, which hitherto has been held in “ leading strings ” as in Fascist 
Italy and Soviet Russia; anything was black or white according as the 
Government prescribed. The result has been that the public lost faith in 
the Covernment’s pronouncements and ceased to take any interest in news- 
papers, a condition of affairs fraught with danger to the whole country. 

(Norg.—Chiang Kai Shek is reported to have spoken, in a recent speech, 
in very uncomplimentary terms of the Government Departments; most 
: them only rendered lip-service, and energy was the exception rather than 
the rule.) 


The recovery of China’s judicial rights continues to occupy much space. 
The Shih Shih Hsin Pao of January 9th recognises that Consular Jurisdiction 
camnot be effectively abolished without the consent of the interested Powers, 
but emphasises the importance of negotiating with them separately rather 
than collectively. Success means compi.: abolition; its replacement 
by a similar system under a different name, as suggested by the American 
Delegation at the Kyoto Conference, would spell defeat and the loss of 
‘tina's hopes of independence. 

T he Ta Kung Pao of January 11th warns its readers against being unduly 
*ptimistic on this subject. The latest British pronouncement merely signifies 
vuingness to discuss measures for the gradual abolition of extra-territorial 
igits; but “gradual” is very vague: it may refer to locality or time, or 
possibly to method of trial. The British are chiefly concerned about Shanghai, 
whi h must be provided with a special administration for the benefit of 
“reign merchants ; the exercise of Chinese jurisdiction over foreign residents 
Sto be made subject to a whole series of conditions. The negotiations will 
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be long and arduous, and the conversations with the British will be 4 
determining factor. Our Government, however, must take their stand op ¢) 
precedent furnished by Turkey and not be satisfied with any half measur: 
however gratifying they may appear for the moment. 


The Ta Kung Pao of January 26th comments on a proposed Bill of Rigit 
now under discussion in the Cabinet. It deals with personal liberty, freedo, 
of belief, of expression of opinion, and of meeting and association, the right, 
institute actions, the inviolability of domicile and property, freedom of trays 
outside the country, etc. All these rights are to be embodied in a law ay 
can only be withdrawn by another law. This is as it should be, for it is, 
unwritten principle that a later law annuls an earlier one. But in China 
decree has the same force as a law, and consequently the law affords no re 
protection. If it is really intended to safeguard these liberties it must 
clearly laid down that they can only be withdrawn by another law and » 
by a decree. 


The Ta Kung Pao of January 9th has a leading article entitled “ Frog 
Disbandment to Recruitment ’’ and its opening sentence reads “ On Janus 
1st last year the Disbandment Conference assembled ; at the beginning of tl 
year recruiting offices have been opened.” The Government is raising thr 
new divisions, and yet in Honan alone there are between four and five hundr 
thousand troops. The great obstacle to disbandment is the generals’ lust { 
power and the tendency to regard the troops under their command as in thed 
personal service. The evil now is greater and more widespread than in th 
autumn of 1928, and only a strong and honest Government can cope with it. 


Officials of all classes come in for severe criticism. The J. Shih Puo< 
January 7th complains that officials, from the highest to the lowest, conside 
themselves as a caste apart and hold themselves aloof from the ordins 
citizen ; they oppress the people and behave precisely as they did under 
despotic régime. There is, however, no real difference between officials a 
non-officials ; only the officials have greater responsibilities and are under 
different system. Official offences, too, are dealt with by the Minist 
concerned, which thus takes the place of the Courts ; offenders are oul 
warned, relieved of their posts, or expelled from the Party. This is 1 
punishment at all. Officials, like the common people, must be subjected | 
the jurisdiction of the Courts. 


The Z. Shih Pao of December 24th says that the Home Office li 
instructed the Provincial Civil Courts to see that Magistrates carry out the 
duties, of which the principal are the suppression of brigandage, the promot 
of the welfare of the people, and the provision of educational facilities. 

After a lengthy denunciation of Magistrates, whom it accuses of havi 
secret understandings with the brigand chiefs and conniving at their depradt 
tions and subsequent escape, as well as of being completely indifferent to 
welfare of the people, the article concludes by saying that the Magistrates ( 
to-day are, like their predecessors, concerned with nothing but thei 0¥ 
personal interests ; not one in a thousand recognises any duty to the publi 
The majority of the Civil Courts, too, are as bad as the Magistrates, an¢ 
not likely to pay much attention to this ‘‘ paper decree.” Magistrates mu 
be made amenable to the Courts. Failure to put down brigandage show! 
entail immediate dismissal from office ; collusion with bandits or allowi 
them to escape should be punished with death. Oppression and peculaty 
of educational funds should be adequately punished. 


The Ta Kung Pao of January 23rd presents a lamentable picture of ! 
conditions now prevailing in China. Apart from a certain number of offic 
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sho are making handsome fortunes, people of all classes are bitterly 
complaining of inability to make both ends meet. 

China’s richest and most populous cities have for long been Peking, 
fientsin, Hankow, Canton and Shanghai. Peking to-day resembles a 
ruined mansion in the last stage of decay. Tientsin’s wealth is centred in the 
Concessions ; but to-day the value of property is falling owing to absence of 
demand; its industrials are paralysed as if expecting a great calamity ; 
as regards its commerce not a single firm is making money and the brightly-lit 
dress shops would close down if they could. Canton and Hankow have for 
years suffered from the curse of war and their desperate plight can be seen 
at a glance. As regards Shanghai—the pride of the country—its brilliance 
is only on the surface, and apart from a few wealthy people—new and old— 
conditions are much the same as in Tientsin. Exporters have nothing to sell 
and importers are handicapped by an adverse exchange; the silk and tea 
trades show a marked decline, and the Chinese yarn trade can only just keep 
its head above water. Restaurants and dance-halls are making money ; 
but behind this fagade there is widespread distress. Chiangsu and Chechiang 
are China’s richest provinces, but they have sadly fallen from their former 
high estate. Towards the north-west life is hell and the sufferings of the 
people indescribable ; even soldiers and brigands are reduced to cannibalism 
and die of cold. 


The distress now so prevalent is invariably ascribed to civil war, floods, 
drought, brigandage, the burden of maintaining the huge armies quartered 
in the provinces, and crushing taxation. The J. Shih Pao of January 5th, 
commenting on the last point, says that in 1927 and 1928 the annual charges 
on one mou (one-seventh of an acre) of land in Chihli amounted to $12; 


formerly the possession of land was an asset, but now it is merely a burden 
and the less one has of it the better. This is the heavy burden of the farmer 
class; but labour and commerce are still worse off. There are taxes on 
production, on manufactured goods, transport and packing; in addition, 
there are Customs and likin dues, road and destination taxes, as well as 
continuous inspection of tax receipts. Most of these taxes are constantly 
being increased, with the result that capital cost rises whilst consumption 
falls. The railways are just as bad ; an exorbitant rate is charged for tickets 
and the supplementary taxes have been increased as much as five-fold. 

_ Forced loans, too, have been raised, and not even the poorest and most 
isolated hamlets have escaped their quota ; and the inhabitants of the famine- 
‘icken districts, as well as those of the war-swept areas, who are unable to 
procure a full meal, all are forced to pay these dues. 


The Ta Kung Pao of January 3rd comments on recent speeches made 
by Mr. Ho and Mr. Hu advocating economy in every direction as well 
is the establishment of savings-banks and co-operative societies. The writer 
says that this advice is very suitable to people in the higher grades of society ; 
but 90 per cent. of the population have nothing to save, and any economy 
it impossible for the masses who live from hand to mouth. The principal 
ause of the general poverty is the reckless extravagance of the few. 

these gentlemen preach economy to the Government, but piecemeal 
‘conomies are of no avail; what is most urgent is retrenchment in military 
expenditure. A consignment of gunpowder runs into a million, as does 
in additional division ; the earnings of the farmers are taken to purchase 
wunitions of war. The amalgamation of offices and the abolition of sinecures 
ite also imperative. Too much is spent on luxury by the well-to-do ; the 
toney wasted every day in Shanghai would keep a million famine-stricken 
people for a month. 





The Shih Shih Hsin Pao of January 10th censures the authorities fo; 
having spent a million dollars on new offices for the Railway Board at 
Nanking at a time when the distress in the country is so acute. 


Status oF WomMEN. 


Ta Kung Pao, December 22nd.—In connection with a case now before 
the Courts involving the inheritance of property by a woman (by a recent 
Act women were empowered to inherit property) the writer expresses his 
surprise that the right of women to inherit property, which, after all, only 
affects a few wealthy women, attracts considerable attention while the 
question of women’s personal rights fails to arouse interest even in feminine 
circles. He continues— 

** All Chinese, men and women alike, should exert themselves to the 
utmost to have their personal rights established on a sure foundation. In 
actual fact women suffer much more oppression than men and their 
emancipation is a much more pressing matter. The vast majority of women 
in China have always been submerged in an inhuman life ; it was so in the 
past and to-day conditions are still very bad. Formerly the outside world 
was closed to them. Rigorously claustrated under a rigid and preposterous 
social code many of them passed their whole lives without ever seeing the 
daylight. Recently a material civilization has breached the wall and 
enlightened ideas have swept away the old barriers; but numbers have 
fallen victims to the transition from the old to the new environment. In 
earlier days they faded away silently, but now the circumstances of such 
eases are brought to the notice of an astonished world. 

“Take Tientsin for instance. A Women’s Association has been estab- 
lished for a year now, and roughly some 1,800 personal and written appeals 
have been received. The complaints are invariably of cruelty and comprise 
appeals for separation on account of the intolerable cruelty of parents-in-lav 
and husband ; for protection from the cruelty of mother-in-law and sisters- 
in-law ; for assistance to widows and orphans who have been defrauded; 
for rescue of prostitutes from a cruel brothel-keeper ; for relief for maid- 
servants from cruel treatment by their masters. All reveal the dark side 
of life. Formerly these unfortunate women suffered in silence, but with the 
changed spirit of the times their sufferings are gradually becoming known 
to the world. It must be borne in mind, however, that these women are 
just a drop in the ocean. Besides these there are numbers of unfortunates 
who dare not and cannot make known their sufferings ; there are even some 
who do not know how to do so. 

* * * * > 

“Since the war every European and American nation has extended 
the rights of women ; British women already have the vote and American 
women are taking up new professions. That Chinese women are simply 
interested in litigation over property and are not concerned to acquire the 
competence and opportunities necessary to an independent existence must 
be due to a difference in world-outlook ; it can hardly be the result of i 
reasoned calculation. ... It is to be hoped that the women of Chins 
will lose no time in rousing themselves and instigating measures ' 
rescue their sisters from the inhuman life to which they are now condemned; 
and that at the same time they will cease to hanker after material pleasures 
and refuse to be just articles of merchandise in the new era which Is DoW 
opening up. To build up a new society on a solid foundation will be af 
infinitely greater benefit to the State and the country than any litigation 
over the rights of property.” 
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